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The Christian Ministry, a ya Batinotenl 
Provision— Voluntary Payment— Objections 
toa Theological Education for the Ministry. 
By the late Joun Jackson of Darby. 


In presenting our views of a free ministry, we 
entertain no feelings of hostility towards any in- 
dividual ministers of the gospel who may be in 
the practice of receivinga pecuniary compensation 
for their religious services. We believe there 
are, in all the different sects, those among them 
who are “ men fearing God and hating covetous- 
ness’’—those whose piety, sincerity, and Chris- 
tian attainments will commend them in the sight of 
heaven and of all good men. There are many 
among them who have seen the insufficiency of 
human learning to enable them to do the Lord’s 
work, whose dependence has been on the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, which at times they have known 
to co-operate with their labors. From this class 
of Christian ministers, we hope to see individuals, 
who, following out their convictions, will come 
forward in the needed reformation, and bear a 
practical testimony not only to the sufficiency of 
divine grace to fit them for this work, but also 
against an establishment which crept into the 
church in the days of her apostasy, a practicealien 
to the principles by which a minister of the 
gospel ought to be actuated, and contrary to the 
purity of Christian example, as exemplified in 
the ministry of Jesus and the apostles. We deal 
with principles, not with men—with priestcraft, 
not with priests. It is against the institution 
ofa man-made ministry—deriving its qualitica- 
tions in theological schools—its authority from 
ordination by man—its reliance on human effort 
and ability to “divide the word aright’—and 
supported at the expense of the church, that our 
remarks are mainly intended to apply. 

We conscientiously believe that the practice 
of supporting the Christian ministy by pecuniary 
means, so generally adopted by religious sects, 























justice. 





is a corruption of Christianity, which has greatly 
lessened its instrumentality for good to mankind. 
It has given to this high calling the character 
a worldly employment, and induced many who 
have lacked its essential qualifications to embark 
in it for the sake of gain. It has led to the es- 
tablishment of a priestly hierarchy, in which the 
ministry has assumed to be the master instead of 
the servant of tle church. 
Against legal provisions for the payment of 
ministers of the gospel, little, perhaps, in this 


country, need be said. The evil effects of such 


provisions in foreign lands are so glaringly ap- 
parent—the onerous system of tithing by which 
itis upheld—its unreasonable demands upon 
dissenters from the established religion, in re- 


quiring them to support a ministry in which they 


feel no interest, and which is contrary to their 
sense of right,—furnish a sufficient warning to 
the American people not to tolerate for a moment 
any demand of the clergy which in the least 
degree infringes on the rights of private judgment, 
or has a bearing directly or remotely favoring the 
union of Church and State. 

The system of supporting a ministry by tithes is 
without support on any principle of equity or, 
It is oppressive in the extreme. 

Let us see how the system works. An indi- 
vidual owns an estate, the annual income of which 
is one thousand pounds. The priesthood claims 
one-tenth of the income, which is one hundred 
pounds. ‘Ihe owner, by his own industry and 
labor, improves the estate, and makes it produce 
an income of ¢wo thousand pounds per annum. 
Now, the priesthood, which bas contributed noth- 
ing towards the expenses of improvement, still 
claims a ¢enth, which now amounts to two hundred 
instead of one. Surely, this is eriough to justify 
the remark of the man in the parable, “ 1 knew 
thee, that thou art a bard man, reaping where 
thou hast not sown, and gathering where thou 
hast not strewed.” Matt. xxv. 24. 

Happily for us that we live in more favored 
times. The rights of man are now so far under- 
stood, the blessings of religious liberty are so far 
appreciated, that the dark and gloomy notions 
about compulsory worship in an intolerant church, 
are fast vanishing from enlightened human 
society. In this country, at least, have the seeds 
of religious freedom beeu too deeply planted ever 
to be eradicated. As well might we attempt to 
turn the waters of our mightiest rivers back 
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against their natural courses, as to check the tide 
of free inquiry and free discussion which has 
taken from priesteraft its power to rule any longer 
with despotic sway. That man has lived a cen- 
tury too late who will now assert that his form of 
worship, his creed, or his opinions, constitute the 
precise standard of religious belief and duty for 
all other met. The affected piety which is seek- 
ing to root out supposed heresy of opinion— 
which is attempting to control the rights of con- 
science, or to invade the sanctuary of religious 
liberty—will find no better response from the 
spirit of the age, than the children did, to whom 
Jesus likened the Pharisees of his generation: 
“ Standing in the market-places, and crying aloud 
unto their fellows, saying: We have piped unto 
you, and ye have not danced ; we have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not lamented.” 

Although a priesthood, as an institution of the 
State, does not in this country exist, yet it is 
evident that the spirit which has ever animated 
it is not yet dead; for wherever priestcraft is 
countenanced, we find religious persecution open- 
ly advocated. The following extracts will serve 
to show the spirit of the Catholic press touching 
persecution. First, from the ‘“ Shepherd of the 
Valley,” early in 1852, the organ of a Catholic 
Priest, which says : ‘The Church, we admit, is, 
of necessity, intolerant. Her intolerance follows 
necessarily from her infallibility. She alone has 
the right to be intolerant. Heresy she inserts 
in her catalogue of mortal sins. She endures 
when and where she must ; but she hates it, and 
directs all her energies to effect its destruction. 
If the Catholics ever gain (which they surely 
will do, though at a distant day,) an immense 
numerical majority, religious freedom in this 
country is at anend. So say our enemics—so 
we believe. We have said that we are not ad- 
vocates of religious freedom, and we repeat it, we 
are not. The liberty to believe contrary to the 
teachings of the Church, is the liberty to believe 
alie. The liberty to think otherwise than she 
permits, is the liberty to abuse the mind and 
pollute the imagination. From such liberty, may 
we, and those we love, be at all times preserved.” 

Another Catholic paper, called ‘The Ram- 
bler,” holds the following language : ‘“ Religious 
liberty, in the sense of a liberty possessed by 
every man to choose his own religion, is one of 
the most wicked delusions ever foisted upon this 
age by the father of all deceit. The very name 
of liberty, except in the sense of a permission to 
do certain definite acts, ought to be banished 
from the domain of religion. No man has a right 
to choose his religion. None but an atheist can 
uphold the principles of religious liberty. 
We might as rationally maintain that a sane man 
has a right to believe that two and two do not 
make four, as this theory of religious liberty. Its 
impiety is only equalled by its absurdity.” 

Bishop Ives, in a pamphlet entitled “ Lectures 


on the Inquisition,” published at Milwaukie 
1853, attempts an open defence of the Inquisi- 
tion, as a oe means of preserving the unity 
of the Church. He says, the Church of Rome 
“has ever professed not only to believe, but to 
KNOW, that its teachings are certainly true, that 
all other teachings are certainly false, and that 
uncompromising war with every element, within 
or without, in revolt against it, was certainly its 
bounden duty to God.”—Page 7. Again: “It 
may safely be asserted, that there never has ex- 
isted a nation, Pagan or Christian, of any race, 
clime or creed, until the Constitution of the 
United States was framed, in which the theory 
of religious variety was not excluded, as danger- 
ous to the political welfare of the State.’’—Page 
7. This is a candid avowal that Catholicism is 
better suited to the institutions and darkness of 
Paganism, than to the free and liberal institu- 
tions of the United States. 

If we look at those countries where the “theory 
of religious variety has been excluded as danger- 
ous to the political welfare of the State,” where 
the “ Popes of Rome claimed the right, founded 
in the infallible certainty of their being the ex- 
clusive repository of truth on earth, of despoti- 
cally rebuking error, whatsoever form it might 
assume,”’* and some of these are the finest coun- 
tries on the earth—we find that although they 
are crowded with priests, they have become “a 
land of beggars.” Priestcraft has ruled for ages 
in Spain and Italy ; but instead of being the 
handmaid of intelligence and freedom, ignorance 
and superstition have followed in its train—beg- 
gary and wretchedness have been inseparable 
from it. Priestcraft has been the scourge of our 
race—the guiltiest of all oppressors—because it 
has enslaved the mind, ‘and shut out the light of 
science, philosophy and religion from millions 
of mankind. Priests and kings have combined 
their power to rule the down-trodden masses of 
Kurope, Asia, and Africa, with the iron rod of 
despotism. 

Of all people on the face of the earth, the 
citizens of these United States have the greatest 
cause to be thankful for the religious liberty they 
enjoy. They have the greatest cause to rejoice 
that, in the formation of their civil government, 
“the theory of religious variety” was retained, 
and a legal priesthood “ excluded.’”” The reasons 
for this wise determination are well set forth in 
the Pennsylvania Charter of Privileges, in the 
following language, to wit : 

“Because no people can be truly happy, 
though under the greatest enjoyment of civil 
liberties, if abridged of the freedom of their con- 


-| sciences, as to their religious profession and wor- 


ship ; and Almighty God being the only Lord of 
conscience, Father of lights and spirits, and the 
Author as well as object of all divine knowledge, 








* Bishop Ives, page 48. 
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faith, and worship, who doth only enlighten the 
minds, and persuade and convince the under- 
standings of people. I do hereby grant and de- 
clare, that no person or persons inhabiting this 
province or territories, who shall confess and ac- 
knowledge one Almighty God, the Creator, Up- 
holder, and Ruler of the world, and profess him 
or themselves obliged to live quietly under the 
civil government, shall be in any case molested 
or prejudiced in his or their person or estate, be- 
cause of his or their conscientious persuasion or 
practice ; nor be compelled to frequent or muin- 
tain any religious worship, place, or ministry, 
contrary to his or their minds: or to do or suffer 
any other act or thing contrary to their religious 
persuasion.” Such were the sentiments of the 
sagacious and enlightened mind of Penn. 

In the enjoyment of great spiritual liberty, 
with the right of private judgment secured 
against invasion by any priestly power, the 
American people must lightly value the blessings 
they enjoy, should they ever permit an aspiring 
clergy to fasten the fetters of ecclesiastical rule 
upon them. 

Any alliance between the civil government and 
the church is unholy and dangerous, and every- 
thing tending in the least degree to countenance 
it should be avoided. The employment of min- 
isters in the service of the National or State 
Legislatures, is a practice that should be im- 
mediately abolished. It is, in principle, a legal 
provision of the ministry, which no man is con- 
stitutionally bound to submit to. It is an in- 
fringement of individual rights, to require any 
one to support a ministry he does not approve, 
or join in prayers in which he feels no life. Be- 
side, it is often a mockery of the solemn act of 
religious devotion ; nor could it have escaped the 
notice of observing persons, that the numerous 
applicants for the office of chaplain, especially 
for Congress, where the best pay is received, and 
the means taken to sccure the place, show an 
eagerness on the part of the clergy, unbecoming 
their calling, to enjoy a share of the government 
“loaves and fishes.” 

The great amouut of praying which is annually 
paid for, out of the public treasury, does not 
seem to calm the agitated surface of the political 
sea, nor preveut unjust and unequal legislation ; 
and it might be safely dispensed with, as a use- 
less ceremony. Our objection to it, however, 
lies deeper. We think it is wrong in principle, 
and that its effects are pernicious. 

We propose, next, to inquire how far the sys- 
tem of voluntary payment of ministers of the 
gospel is liable to serious objections. ‘ Thou 
shalt take no gift; for the gift blindeth the wise, 
and perverteth the words of the righteous.” 
Exodus, xxiii. 8. 

It is inconsistent with the dignity of the 
gospel, for a Christian minister to biod himself 
to preach certain doctrines, and perform religious 


duties, for a certain stipulated compensation. 
For, by so doing, he is in some degree obliged, 
and those who employ him have aright to expect 
he will uphold such views and practices as best 
suit the taste and inclination of his hearers. In 
others words, he must preach to please men. 
How opposite is this to the example of Paul, who 
justly said, ‘If I preach to please men, I am no 
longer a servant of Christ.” A minister binds 
himself by an agreement to preach—the nature 
of the contract is so well understood, that he is 
expected to preach and pray at certain stated 
times. How can he know that he will feel, on 
such occasions, the aid of the Holy Spririt? He 
must preach and pray, no matter what may be 
the state of his own mind, or that of the congre- 
gation. Would it not be better for him to re- 
main silent, than to attempt any service which 
he does not feel at the time specially called upon 
to perform ? 

Again, how can a minister be free to deliver 
the “ whole counsel of God,” if he bind himself 
to preach a certain set of opinions? Are the 
avenues of the soul to be closed against every 
new revelation of truth? Has the treasury of 
divine things been exhausted, that the minister 
shall bring no more out of it “ things new and 
old ?” Has man made all the progress in spiritual 
truths of which his nature is capable? The 
apostle declared, ‘‘ We know in part, we pro- 
phesy in part; but when that which is perfect i8 
come, that which is in part shall be done away.” 

(To be continued.) 
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There are points of faith and doctrine which 
have, and doubtless ever will continue to agitate 
the professedly Christian world, but what has the 
child of God or of love to do with them ? further 
than to deplore the sad consequences resulting 
from them, and by a consistent walking in the 
way cast up for the redeemed, endeavor to prove 
to the world that the “ ways of wisdom are 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace” —“That 
Jerusalem isa quiet habitation, a tabernacle that 
shall not be taken down, not one of the stakes 
thereof shall ever be removed, neither shall any 
of the cords be broken.’’ The prophet Isaiah 
testifies “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth. 
in thee.” How admirably do the precepts of 
Jesus harmonize with this ancient trust in the 
Father of spirits, and tend to draw the mind 
from the epinions and traditions of men to “ the 
word nigh in the heart and in the mouth.” 
“The words which I speak unto you they are 
spirit they are life.” “If a man love me he 
will keep my words, and my Father will love. 
him and we will come unto him and make our- 
abode with him.” Were it our chief concern.te- 
be found keeping these words, or acting in 
obedience to the simple impressions of duty. 
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made upon the mind by the Spirit of truth, the 
fruits which would appear would give evidence 
of our abiding place, they would be those of 
love, for “‘ God is love,” and that which pro- 
ceeds from him must be of the same pure, peace- 
able character ; under the influence of this holy 
spirit there can be no strife nor contention, 
but rather the disposition “to overcome evil 
with good, to forbear with one another, to love 
one another, and to do unto others as we would 
they should do unto us, thus fulfilling the law{of 
Christ. There could be no estrangement of 
feeling on account of not seeing eye to eye in 
matters in which there is an honest difference of 
sentiment, and which are of but little moment 
in comparison with the great point of doing the 
will of our heavenly Father, for this continues to 
be the pathway to his kingdom, yea the door of 
entrance into the true sheep-fold. Retire then 
Oh my soul! into the inner sanctuary, and “ shut 
to the door and pray to thy Father in secret,” 
and whatsoever thou asketh in his name, which is 
his power, will be granted thee, for in this con- 
dition of mind, with the will wholly surrendered, 
there can be no desire for aught to prevail but 
truth. If truth be honored, thenis God glorified, 
for his own works alone praise him. T. 
Philada., 10th mo. 30th, 1855. 


Paul and Agrippa. The almost-Christian, and 
the altogether-Christian. By J. H. Hey- 
WwoopD. 

“ Paul said, I would to God that not only thou, but 
also all that hear me this day, were both almost and 


altogether such as I am, except these bonds.” Acts 
26: 29. 


This was the earnest exclamation of St. Paul, 
in reply to King Agrippa, when the monarch, 
moved and roused by the Apostle’s earnest en- 
thusiasm, had given expression to his emotions 
in the declaration, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest 


me to be a Christian.” The declaration of the 
king was probably made in all sincerity. At 
the time he felt the force of the argument pre- 
sented by the apostle; he was familiar with the 
writings of the ancient prophets ; he knew how 
many and how clear were the intimations in 
them of a Messiah, of a Saviour to come in some 
after-time ; he doubtless had heard a great deal 
about the life, character and teachings of the 
wonderful Being who had claimed to be the pro- 
mised one, and to the preaching of whose reli- 
gion Paul devoted heart and life, and very possi- 
bly often in his secret thoughts, he had proposed 
the question to himself, ‘‘ May not this really 
have been the one of whom prophets spake and 
the Psalmist sung ?”’ even before St. Paul stood 
in his presence, and, with fervency and heroic 
boldness, pleaded the cause of Christianity. So 
he was prepared in degree, both in mind and 
feeling, to listen with interest to the. earnest 
‘preacher. He had expected to be interested; 
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but, when the Apostle stood before him, he 
found himself more than interested. He may 
have looked for an hour of intellectual entertain. 
ment; but, he found it an hour of something 
else, and something far beyond mere entertain- 
ment. He had thoughts, perhaps, that he should 
expefience a pleasure in listening to the speaker, 
such as he would have have had in listening to 
Cicero or some of the great rhetoricians. But 
no: emotions were awakened of a very different 
kind ; and far deeper than he imagined would 
be awakened. St. Paul stood before him, not as 
a skilful rhetorician, not as an experienced ora- 
tor, to please the luxurious monarch with the 
graces of oratory, nor to offer him the sweet in- 
cense of flattery; but as an earnest man, who 
had a cause of infinite importance committed to 
him, a cause important alike to the monarch on 
his throne and the peasant in his hut, and who, 
while he forgot not the respect due to the mon- 
arch as the possessor of authority and the ruler 
of men, yet saw in that monarch a man, and 
spoke to him as aman. And as from his lips 
flowed forth that eloquence, not of the schools 
indeed, but of a great heart all alive with truth 
and love, Agrippa forgot his kingship, and re- 
membered only his manhood. For the time, 
Paul was the king, the true monarch; he who 
sat upon the throne was ready to do homage to 
the prisoner in chains, or rather to the truth, 
which spake through that prisoner and gave to 
his burning words more than mortal power. 


| Agrippa was not entertained; but he was awed, 


touched, affected to the very depths of his being, 
for the time; and he gave sincere utterance to 
his emotions, when he exclaimed, ‘‘ Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.” 

For the time he was deeply affected. Agrippa 
soon remembered that he was an earthly mon- 
arch. The cushion upon which he reclined was 
pleasant to his limbs, the insignia of power 
around the room were acceptable to his eye, 
very grateful were the words and signs of defer- 
ence and reverence from cringing officials, and 
very hard and cold were the chains which hung 
from the arms of the preacher of the unpopular 
religion ; and so he suffered the emotion to pass 
away. We donot hear that he, who ‘ was al- 
most persuaded to be a Christian,” ever became 
a Christian. His better nature had for the mo- 
ment been aroused, but in vain. Genuine re- 
ligious feelings had been awakened, but they were 
permitted to slumber again. A true ideal of life 
was seen, acknowledged, and then laid aside. At 
the moment he may have determined to be true 
to his deep and honest convictions ; but the mo- 
ment passed away, and he relapsed into his _pre- 
vious worldliness and irreligion. The interview 
with St. Paul, which might have been unto life, 
was unto death, for a religious privilege not im- 
proved is an injury, not a blessing, and religious 
emotions and principles, not acted up to and 
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obeyed, leave the heart colder and more insensi- 
ble than it was, to the claims of truth and duty. 
The golden opportunity was suffered to pags by ; 
and such an opportunity, when gone, is gone 
forever. And Agrippa is remembered now, not 
because he became a king in early youth, but 
because he did not become a Christian in his 
maturity ; not because he availed himself of op- 
portunities of wealth and self-aggrandisement, 
but because he did not avail himself of becom- 


by, stands out continually, with ever-increasing 
prominence, with ever-brightening radiance. It 
is seen not only in numberless individual lives, 
but in the intellectual and spiritual life of na- 
tions. The current of the world’s thinking, has 
been, and is, deeply and thoroughly affected by 


the thoughts and the life of St. Paul. Many 


have been made better thinkers, as well as bet- 


ter men, every way, in consequence of the words 
spoken, the thoughts expressed, the deeds done, 


ing an earnest, devoted follower of Christ. And} by him who stood as a prisoner before Herod 
now as we study the records of our holy reli-| Agrippa, and died a cruel death at Rome. Both 
gion for instruction and guidance, for warning) the world’s intellectual leaders, and earnest, 
and encouragement, he stands before us the type | thoughtful men and women in /ife’s lowly places, 
and representative of the Christian that might| have had their minds expanded, their hearts 
have been, but was not,—of the almost Chris-| warmed, their lives purified, by the noble think- 


tian; while St. Paul stands as the representa- | ing and the noble living of him, who was not al- 


tive of the Christian that might have been and | most, but altogether, a Christian. That a gen- 
was; not of the almost, but the entire Chris-| uinely Christian life in this world is an ever-en- 


tian. 


during and ever-increasing power, the exhaust- 


Very different was the condition of the two, | less influence of the life of St. Paul strikingly 
as they stood face to face in that memorable in- | shows. 


terview, the account of which is so intensely in- 


teresting to the student of character, as well as | and Paul ended, had 


the lover of Christianity. Agrippa was a king, | 
not of a large kingdom, but with power enough | 
and wealth enough to invest him with influence, | 
and make him the object of envy, as well as the | 
recipient of flattery; Paul was a poor man, the | 
preacher of an unpopular religion, and withal, a | 
prisoner. The interview was over. Agrippa | 
returned to the pleasures and pursuits, which | 
royality had placed within his reach; Paul soon | 


after took his journey, a prisoner still,to the far- | 


distant Rome. Agrippa continued to wield his 
power until old age, I believe, and died a king; | 
Paul continued his earnest labors in behalf of 
Christianity, and died, in old age, a martyr to 
the faith, which was dearer to him than life. So 
life ended with each ; but all was not then end- 
ed. The king doubtless exercised an influence 
during his life; for the possessor of power, by 
virtue of that possession, must necessarily exert 
an influence. And, moreover, we have reason 
to believe that he was a man not destitute of in- 
tellectual ability and executive power ; and such 
men always wield an influence, whether on 
thrones or not; and that influence doubtless per- 
petuated itself, for what a man does, whether 
for good or ill, lives after him, That influence, 
deep and real as all influence is, may be, must 
be, felt even now some where; for as the distur- 
bance of the waters in one portion, (according 
to the assertions of philosophers), affects the 
wide ocean everywhere, so an influence exerted 
upon humanity at one time, really lives through 
all time. In all probability persons are on earth 
now who are destitute alike of the power and 
the blessedness of Christianity, in consequence 
of the irreligion of king Agrippa. The influ- 
ence exerted by Paul is clear and distinct, and, 
so far from becoming less visible as the ages roll 


Not then when the earthly lives of Agrippa 
the end come. They still 
continued to live in the influence which their 
lives had exerted. 


Nor, when their earthly lives ended, was life 
really ended. One stage of being was passed 
through, another was to beentered upon. They 
went out from one world only to go into another ; 
and, in that other, who can doubt what the rela- 
tive positions are, which were assigned on the 
one hand to him who was once aroused from 
his deep worldliness to become for a moment al- 
most a Christian, and then to fall back again, 
and become altogether worldly; and, on the 
other hand, to him who, having once become al- 
together a Christian, so continued. It is not for 
us to raise the veil which separates the spiritual 
from the visible world; it is not for us to say 
what judgment the all-wise and the all-holy 
Judge has pronounced upon any of His chil- 
dren: but this we must say, that if the strong 
words of Jesus mean anything, if there is any 
real difference between virtue and vice, between 
faithfulness and unfaithfulness, between useful- 
ness and uselessness, between a life for which the 
world is every way and forever better, and a life 
for which the world is no better, if not every 
way the worse; then there must have been as 
great a difference in the positions respectively as- 
signed St. Paul and king Agrippa as there was 
in the lives lived by them, and the influence ex- 
erted by them. 


They stand then before us, these two, as types 
and representatives, not only of the characters 
of the almost and the entire Christian, but also 
of the influence exerted by such, and of the po- 
sition to be assigned such, in the world of eter- 
nal realities. 


(To be continued.) 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
RECENT AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS IN SCOTLAND. 


Progress in the present day is the marked rule 
in everything European. Nothing that is sus- 
ceptible of improvement is allowed to staud still. 
The force of public opinion will admit of no 
lagging in matters of state ; and competition, the 
impelling genius of the present century, incites 
the private adventurer to do battle for pre-emi. 
nence in his own walk. To stand still, is to be 
beaten. The eager crowd sweeps on like a hurri- 
cane ; and those who cannot maintain their place 
ia the hurrying multitude, are ruthlessly cast 
aside to make room for those more active spirits 
who move with the current. This law of never- 
ending improvement is a universal ruie ; and we 
have no better illustration of the fact, than that 
presented to our notice in the progress of our 
agriculture, and the development of our food- 
raising capabilities. 

One of the surest tests of the progress of a 
nation, is the state of its agriculture. The science 
of cultivation is so closely connected with the 
everyday life of a people, that in its past history 
and present condition may be found an apt index 
to their failings, their progress, and their aspira- 
tions. The dark ages of our social history in- 
cluded the dark age of our agricultural art, when 
our forefathers tilled the ground with a sharp- 
pointed stone, and rubbed out the ears of corn 
with their hands. Those years, and many more 
in successsion, were almost a blank in the annals 
of farming—light dawned upon the cultivator in 
slow gradations, and it was long indeed before 
he began to cal! to his assistance the various aids 
which art can lend to nature to help the rural 
operations of an intelligent farmer. In those 
days of ignorance, the implements in use for the 
operations of the farm were of the rudest kind ; 
the proper rotation of crops was never studied ; 
the knowledge of manure and its value were so 
little known, that where attempts at cultivation 
were made, the land was beggared for want of 
nourishment ; the crops raised were neither ex- 
tensive nor varied ; the cultivation was limited 
to one or two kinds of cereals, and the root-crops 
were equally scanty. The general mode of con- 
veyance for farm-produce was the horse, empha- 
tically then the beast of burden ; and, to use an 
Irishism, he was not only himself, but he was the 
cart as well, until the old lumbering tumbril—a 
sort of sledge made to be trailed —was substituted, 
followed in time by the solid wheeled-cart. As 
a necessary consequence of all this, the crops 
were far from being productive in their yield or 
fine in their quality ; and the modus operandi 
in the harvest-fields was so primitive, as to be 
quite in keeping with the other operations of the 
farm. 

If the implements of labor and the ways of 
working were rude and primitive, the social con- 
dition of the farmer and his servants was equally 
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so. His dwelling-house was more picturesque 
than comfortable—the family and the cattle being 
housed under the same roof. The house was a 
compound of mud and turf, erected on a base of 
large loose stones. The fireplace was in the 
middle of the floor ; to let out the smoke, there 
was one hole in the centre of the roof; and 
another in some part of the building to serve as 
a door. There was but one apartment, and the 
inmates lay on benches covered with straw or 
heath. The first great improvement consisted in 
the establishment of a movable door—generally 
of wicker-work—a window with a movable wooden 
shutter, and the partial barishment of the cattle. 
In course of time, the fireplace was removed to 
the end of the dwelling; box-beds formed a divi- 
sion in the house, behind which some of the 
cattle were sure to be snugly ensconed; a loft 
came to be fixed upon the rafters, with a ladder 
to serve as a means of access. Panes of horn or 
glass were added to the window; hinges were 
made to the door ; and in districts where stone and 
lime were plentiful, a large fireplace was built, 
with accommodation for the family to sit round 
it, the smoke finding egress through a mud- 
chimney. While such a state of matters existed, 
it will readily be understood that the farmer, or 
‘the guidman,’ as he was called, was more the 
equal and the companion of his servants than he 
is now; and even at a comparatively recent period, 
he took his meals along with such of his men as 
lived in his house, having the privilege of the 
arm-chair by the fire. At meal-times, he would 
be found partaking at a common table of the same 
food, perhaps eating from the same dish as his 
ploughmen ; and in the evening, while the females 
plied the busy spinning-wheel, the wandering 
beggar would be chanting the last new ballad, 
or the packman would be doling out his store of 
news and gossip, collected in his travels through 
the various farm-towns. At that time, in the 
distant parishes, the wandering pedler was the 
best substitute for a newspaper to which the 
farmer had access: ‘ he was the brief chronicle 
of the times.’ The married hind was lodged in 
a similar way, and succeeded by degrees to some 
of the castaway comforts of his master. The pre- 
sent comfortable farmhouses are of comparatively 
recent date, and most of them present a striking 
contrast to those we have attempted to deseribe ; 
while the houses or huts of the farm-servants, to 
the lasting disgrace of all concerned, have not, 
till within these two years past, undergone any 
very serious modification of their primitive con- 
struction. We are glad to observe that now 
public attention is directed to the subject, and 
that many of the influential landlords of the coun- 
try are alive to the necessity of immediate im- 


provement. 


When once the spell was broken, progress and 
improvement were rapid. The agricultural mind, 
once thoroughly aroused, began to expand ; and 
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the old systems of farming and the ancient im- 
plements of husbandry were soon thrown aside, 
and numbered among the things of the past. The 
great changes, of which our present improved 
system is the result, may be said to have com- 
menced about the beginning of the last century 
with the improvement of the roads. This may 
be set down as the key to all subsequent pro- 
ress. 

The old roads of this country, and parti- 
cularly the farm-roads, were little more than 
tracks formed by the old packhorse as he jogged 
along with his loads of straw or manure; and 
their first improvement consisted in a foundation 
formed by the stones gathered from the fields, 
which were eventually applied to this purpose, 
instead of being buried over and over again, and 
raised as often by the plough. On the top of 
these stones was thrown the earth raised from the 
accompanying ditch, which was dug on each side of 
the path to serve as a drain for the water. Those 
who view the comfortable roads which we possess 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, cau 
form but a vague idea of their appearance while 
passing through the transition state we attempt 
to describe, when the carter was armed with a 
hedge-bill to cut brushwood to fill up the ruts 
and uneven plac’s before his roughly-made cart 
could pass along. 

Other changes of equal importance speedily 
followed the improving roads ; among the first of 
which may be numbered a series of new instru- 
ments of tillage, which speedily found favor, and 
ousted the old-fashioned articles which ancient 
usage had tolerated far too long. Among the 
first to give way was the formidable old wooden 
plough, with its team of half-a-dozen oxen in their 
rope-harness, and attended by aman ‘foreand aft’ 
to direct and guide it. An improved instrument, 
the forerunner of that now in use, made its ap- 
pearancg-on the field, and speedily became a 
favorite. The cart, too, simple and easy of con- 
struction as it may appear to us, has its history, 
and came through its various stages of improve- 
ment. It was gradually developed, from a few 
wooden poles laid crosswise—a kind of land-raft 
—trailed along the uneven ground, through its 
various stages, till it assumed, a great number of 
years ago, something like its present appearance 
—a great wooden box, fitted upon emall wheels 
shaped out of solid wood. Harrows with wooden 
teeth were followed in time by those of iron. 
Machines for sowing drill-crops came into use ; 
the farmyard came to be better arranged ; the 
old flail of that day was throwg-dside, and the 
thrashing-mill of our own took “its “place. The 
rotation of crops, and the proper application of 
manure to the land, in time forced themselves on 
the mind of the farmer. In timg,other manures 
than the mere litter of the cathouse and the 
stable came to be used; and up to the present 
moment, proper manures, artificial as well as 


natural, form one of the prime considerations of 


the farmer. 
Te be continued. 


THE WIFE’S INFLUENCE. 


A womaa, is many instances, has her husband’s 
fortune in her power, because she may or she may 
not conform to his circumstances. This is her 
first duty, and it ought to be her pride. No pas- 
sion for luxury or display ought to tempt her for 
a moment to deviate in the least degree from this 
line of conduct. She will find her respectability 
in it. Any other course is wretchedness itself, 
and inevitably leads to ruin. 

Nothing can be more miserable than to strug- 
gle to keep up appearances. If it could succeed, 
it would cost more than it is worth; as it never 
can, its failure involves the deepest mortification. 
Some of the sublimest exhibitions of human vir- 
tue have been made by women, who have been 
precipitated suddenly from wealth and splendor 
to absolute want. 

Then a man’s fortunes are in a manner in the 
hands of his wife, inasmuch as his own power of 
exertion depends on her. His moral strength is 
inconceivably increased by her sympathy, her 
counsel, her aid. She can aid him immensely 
by relieving him of every care which she is capa- 
ble of taking upon herself. His own employ- 
ments are usually such as to require his whole 
time and his whole miud. 

A good wife will never suffer her husband’s 
attention to be distracted by details to which her 
own time and talents are adequate. If she be 
prompted by true affection and good sense, she 
will perceive when his spirits are borne down and 
overwhelmed ; she, of all human beings, can best 
minister to his needs. For the sick soul her 
nursing is quite as sovereign as it is for corpo- 


| real ills. 


If it be weary, in her assiduity it finds repose 
and refreshment. If it be harassed and worn 
to a morbid irritability, her gentle tones steal 
over it with a soothing more potent than the most 
exquisite music. If every enterprise be dead, 
her patience and fortitude have the power to re- 
kindle them in the heart, and he again goes forth 
to renew the eacounter with the toils and troubles 
of life. 


THAT WAS a good remark of Seneca’s when 
he said—“ Great is he who enjoys his earthen- 
ware as if it were plate ; and not less great is the 
man to whom all his plate is no more than carth- 
enware. 


CHARACTER. 

We may judge of a man’s character by what 
he loves—what pleases him. If a person mani- 
fests delight in low and sordid objects—the vul- 
gar song and debasing language ; in the misfor- 
tunes of his fellows, or cruelty to animals, we 
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may at once determine the complexion of his 
character. On the contrary, if he loves purity, 
modesty, truth—if virtuous pursuits engage his 
heart and draw out his affections—we are satisfied 
that he is an upright man. A mind debased 
shrinks from association with the good and wise. 
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For the information of our subscribers gene- 
rally, we publish the following as the rate of 
postage charged on this paper when paid in ad- 
vance at the office where received. 

To actual subscribers, for one copy, in this 
County, . . ‘ Free. 

To actual subscribers, for one copy, in the 
State, ‘ . 18 cts. per annum. 

For the same, to any part of the United 
States, . 26 cts. per annum. 


The season is approaching when the claims of 
the poor will be pressed upon the attention of 
those who have been blessed with abundance, 
and every suggestion which tends to lessen the 
evils of pauperism, or to point out the best 
means for its relief, is deserving of serious con- 
sideration. Our readers will find in the present 
number some extracts from the “ Pennsylvania 
Journal of Prison Discipline,’ which have a 
bearing upon this subject, and which we would 
commend as worthy of attention. 

We have no desire to discourage those who 
have abundant means at their disposal from con- 
tributing liberally of their substance to the relief 
of human suffering, for it continues to be more 
blessed to give than to receive. But the intelli- 
gent observer cannot fail to be impressed with 
the fact, that notwithstanding the increase of 
benevolent societies and the large sums annually 
uppropriated for the relief of the poor, pauper- 
ism and its attendant evils are on‘the increase. 

In too many instances the objects of pecuniary 
bounty lose a sense of independence and self- 
reliance, and instead of using their own efforts, 
and husbanding their resources with judicious 
economy, they learn to depend upon their 
wealthy neighbors for the supply of their wants 
in times of scarcity. 

It has often been remarked that a visit to the 
house of poverty, accompanied by a kind word 
of sympathy, a little timely encouragement, or, 
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if need be, pecuniary aid, has far more effect 
in alleviating distress and lightening the load of 
the poor, than the prodigal distribution of money 
without personal inspection or sympathy. 

In a city like this, it cannot be expected that 
we shall ever be clear of destitution and its at- 
tendant evils, and there will always be cases 
over which the sufferer has no control, where 
pecuniary assistance will be required; but many 
who have investigated the subject, have come to 
the conclusion that a large majority of the cases 
of poverty are the result of intemperance and 
improvidence. 

If such is the fact, it would be well for those 
who have the means and are benevolently dis- 
posed, to enquire whether by indiscriminate 
almsgiving, even to benevolent associations, they 
are not increasing rather than lessening the evil. 


By a letter from a friend we have received the 
following account from Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing. When the printed minutes come to hand we 
shall probably give some further particulars. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING.—The meet- 
ing this year was not considered quite so large 
as usual, but was favored with the attendance of 
a number of ministers and religiously concerned 
Friends from other Yearly Meetings. 

On First day there was a large attendance of 
the citizens of Baltimore, and the house on Lom- 
bard Street was crowded with a very attentive 
congregation. 

On Second day the epistles were read and 
proved to be very instructive, that from Philadel- 
phia was considered particularly interesting. 

On Third day morning the meeting entered, as 
usual, upon the consideration of the state of 
society,as indicated by the answers to the Queries. 
An ancient Friend in the ministry very impres- 
sively reviewed the exhortation of George Fox : 
“ Friends hold all your mectings in the power 
of God.” Itis only as we keep under the influ- 
ence of this holy anointing, “ which teacheth 
all things,” that we can experience true spiritual 
worship, and be enabled to transact the affairs of 
the church so as to promote the advancement of 
truth. As there is but one Fountain of goodness, 
the adorable Author of our being, it is our first 
duty to seek the knowledge of his will by waiting 
upon him and watching unto prayer, in order that 
we may be qualified for the right performance of 
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all our other duties. The assembling ourselves | ed in judicial action, and impaired in the ad- 
together, for the public worship of the Most | ministration of justice, and the efficacy of law 
High, was felt to be of the highest importance to | for the protection of right. A petition was pre- 
our individual progress in the path of holiness, | sented by Passmore Williamson, asking leave to 
and to the preservation and welfare of our reli-| appear before the Court to “purge himself of 
gious society. contempt,” which means, in law, to exculpate 
A deep concern was manifested for the guarded | himself from the charge of contempt. On the 
religious education of youth, which was recom-| reception of the petition, an interrogatory was 
mended to the individual attention of our mem-| proposed by the District Attorney, asking 
bers. The reading of pernicious publications was | whether he sought to obey the writ commanding 
pointed out asa fruitful source of evil, and in| him to bring before the Court the bodies of the 
order to counteract the baneful influence of this | slaves of John H. Wheeler, to which Passmore 
practice parents were advised to select instruc-| Williamson replied that he did not seck to obey 
tive and interesting works for the perusal of their | the writ, because it was impossible for him to 
children. do so; thus, in effect, affirming the declaration 
The reading of the Holy Scriptures, with an | made to the Court on the day of his imprison- 
humble reliance upon divine aid to open and| ment. Objections were offered by the District 
apply the blessed truth they contain, was felt to} Attorney to the answers, which were overruled 
be a subject of deep religious concern, for no| by Judge Kane, and after an imprisonment of 
other work can be compared with them in interest | three months and one week, the prisoner was 
and importance. discharged, without any compromise either of 
On the subject of slavery a lively concern was | his previous affirmation before the Court or of 
expressed, and a recommendation was embodied | his principles. 
in the minutes, that we should individually attend | Thus ended this extraordinary case, which 
to the openings of duty in order to promote our! will long be remembered in the judicial annals 
righteous testimony against this enormous evil. | of Pennsylvania. 
It is only as we keep under the influence and| At the close of the proceedings, District At- 
guidance of Heavenly truth that we can success- | torney Vandyke announced the determination of 
fully plead the cause of the oppressed, and be as; John H. Wheeler to institute proceedings 
a mouth for the dumb. against P. Williamson, in the Circuit Court of 
A report was made by the committee on edu-| the United States, for the value of his alleged 
cation stating, in substance, that the school they | slaves. Should this suit be carried on, it will 
had in prospect for the education of teachers and } bring the question before the highest tribunal 
affording a liberal education to the youth of our | of the country, whether a slave-holder has the 
society, could not at this time be established, but | right to pass over the soil of Pennsylvania with 
that Friends of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting had | his slaves, in violation of local law. 
purchased a property (in Loudoun Co. Va.,) and 
established a school for the education, exclu- 
sively, of Friends’ children of both sexes, which 
is now in successful operation. 
The meeting, having been favored to transact 
its business in harmony and with brotherly affec- 
tion, adjourned on Fifth day. 


eee 


In the present number we have given place 
to a chapter on the Christian Ministry. Be- 
cause of a diversity of views in regard to the 
work from which this is selected, (A Dissertation 
on the Christian Ministry, by John Jackson,) 
its appearance in our paper has been delayed. 

Although a week has elapsed since the dis-| But we have had seriously to consider how far 
charge of Passmore Williamson from imprison- | this should be allowed to interfere with our usual 
ment, the readers of this Journal will expect its | course of action, of “ gleaning from every vint- 
announcement in our columns. age”—gathering the seeds of Truth wherever 

Those who have witnessed the efforts which | scattered. The subject of a free gospel ministry, 
have been made for his release during the last | so dear to us as a people, is so clearly illustrated 
three months, will have their confidence weaken- | in the chapter alluded to, that we would that it 
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should receive the attention which its importance 
demands. 





We have been reminded of an omission in not 
giving notice of the continuation of the Girls’ 
Department of Friends’ Central School. Its 
former reputation seems to make it unnecessary 
to add more than to say, it is still under the 
care of the same teachers, and gives satisfaction 
to the committee and friends generally. Appli- 
cations for admission may be made to Lydia | 
Gillingham, Principal, or to the Committee re- | 
ferred to in the advertisement of the Boys’ | 
School. 





Marrtepd,—On the 18th ult., at Bloomfield, ac- 
cording to the order of Friends, SrerpHEN Brown, 
of the Township of Pickering, County of Ontario, | 
Canada West, to Exiza J. Waite, of the Township 
of Hallowell, County of Prince Edward, C. W. 


—, On Fifth day, Tenth mo. 25th, 1855, at a 
Public Meeting of the Society of Friends, held at 
Milton, Ind., according to their order, WiLL1aAM 
Ferris to Lypia ANN WHITELEY. 





FRIENDS’ ALMANAC, by Joseru Fouxke, Jr., 
containing beside the usual Astronomical Calcu- 
lations, the times and places of holding all Friends’ 
Meetings on this Continent, with a variety of in- 


structive and useful reading matter, may be had sufferer, 


of the present publisher, Harvey Griffith, 33# Mar- 
ket St., Philadelphia. A liberal discount made to 
wholesale dealers. This is an annual visiter that | 
should find a residence in every Friend’s family. 





A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the LibraryAssociation of Friends will be 
held in the Library Room on Fourth day evening | 
next, the 14th inst., at 74 o’clock. 


Jacos M. Exuts, Clerk. 
Philada., 11th mo. 10th, 1855. 





OLD ALMANACS AS GOOD AS NEW. 


By a strange coincidence, which will not again 
occur for a long time, the new year of 1855 com- 
menced on the same day as in 1849, and conse- 
quently all through the year the date will be on 
thesame day. But what is more singular is, that 
all the movable holidays, from Septuagesima to 
Advent, fall on the same dates and the same 
days. The almanacs of 1849 might, therefore, 
serve for the present year —New York Tribune. 





“ Alabama” signifies, in the Indian language, 
“ Here we rest!’ A story is told of a tribe of 
Indians who fied from a relentless foe to the 
trackless forest in the south-west. Weary and 
travel-worn, they reached a noble river, which 
flowed trough a beautiful country. The chieftain 
of the band struck his tent-poll in the ground 
and exclaimed “ Alabama! Alabama!’ (Here 
we rest! here we rest !) 
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Extracts from the Pennsylvania Journal of 
Prison Discipline for 10th mo., 1835. 
PERSONAL SYMPATHY INDISPENSABLE TO THB REMOVAL OR 
RELIEF OF SOCIAL EVILS. 

Most modern schemes for the relief of poverty 
and the distress consequent thereon, are based 
upon the principle of raising a fund by tax or 
voluntary contributions, out of which to supply 
the chief necessaries of life—as food, clothing, 
fuel, shelter, &c. Several poor families are suf- 
ering for want of food, and some benevolent 
persons who have not the means of furnishing it, 
forthwith apply to their wealthy neighbors or 
friends for funds. A soup society is formed, and 
a daily supply is furnished to needy upplicants. 
In such a process the original donor and the ob- 


ject of his charity are not likely tomeet. There 


are several intermediate personages. The solicitor 
of his bounty may be paid for his services, and 
have nothing farther to do with the distribution 
of it, except to pass it over to the treasurer and 
take his receipt. The treasurer has no commu- 
nication with any body, but through an order 
duly issued and authenticated. The order is 
drawn by the chairman of a committee who 
knows neither treasurer, solicitor nor donor, but 
who is authorized upon the representation of the 
society’s agent to draw such an order. The agent 
derives his knowledge of the case from a visitor 
who has made an official call at the home of the 
and made himself acquainted with their 
wants; and that official visit was prompted by 
some Sunday-school teacher or friendly neighbor, 
whose Christian sympathies drew him or her to 
the place, and made them familiar with the wants 
and woes of its occupants. Thus between the 
donor and the party relieved by his bounty, there 
are not less than five or six officials, alike inde- 
pendent of him and of each other. 

Well, and what of that? If the want is re- 
lieved, what is it to any body through how many 
hands the relief passes? In one view, nothing ; 
in another, every thing. So far as the simple act 
of feeding the hungry and clothing the naked is 
concerned, an order on the baker or clothes-dealer 
may auswer all purposes, but so far as the moral 
and social relations are involved, the act might 
almost as well have been left undone. We 
should as soon expect the paper on which the 
order is written to weep and speak kind words, 
as to look to such formal and mechanical expres- 
sions of charity to kindle the emotions of grati- 
tude and tu start the gentle sympathies which 
bind man to man, and give the social state its 
richest blessings and its highest security. 

It would have been kind in the rich man in 
the parable, if he had sent a servant out with 
something for the beggar to eat, as he was lying 
there at his gate, “ full of sores.” He might 
have exercised his humanity a little further and 
sent him toa hospital or public infirmary, or 
furnished the means of: paying for suitable 
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nursing and medical attendance. But all this 
would be immeasurably short of leaving his 
sumptuous table—going to the gate himself— 
looking compassionately upon the poor sufferer— 
if need be, taking some of the fine linen from 
his own person to protect the ulcerous body of 
the beggar—and himself superintending his re- 
moval to some suitable apartment for appropriate 
nursing and medical care. True, it might all be 
done by a trusty servant or by the out-of-door 
agent of some eleemosynary institution; but no 
one can doubt, that a far higher and nobler end 
would be obtained, for the individuals themselves 
and for society, if the steward of God’s manifold 
mercies should dispense such charity with his 
own hand, and accompany it with some expression 
of personal sympathy. 

The channels of sympathy, from the intro- 
duction of artificial modes of intercourse, may 
be permitted to rust, and to moulder into decay 
and dilapidation ; and the rich, in their luxurious 
isolation from wretchedness, may forget that the 
poor are in the land; the pipe and the tabret and 
the viol of an incessant festivity may but too 
easily drown the distant notes of mourning, 
lamentation and woe ; the exuberance of an ac- 
cumulated and ostentatious wealth may over- 
shadow the hidden poverty and want and famine 
pent up in those poorer districts, to which the 
uofortunates of our race retire to hide themselves, 
and often to die; but let not such an unnatural 
state of things be too securely left to proceed, 
lest the day of retribution come, and the opposite 
electricities collected around the poles of society 
meet in fearful collision, and read the system in 
pieces. 

Where the power of sympathy has been 
altogether or nearly abolished among the different 
ranks of society, one of the first effects appears 
in a yawning and ever widening gulf of poverty 
which opens around its foundations. As the 
lofty shore indicates the depth of the surrounding 
ocean, the proud pinnacles of wealth in society 
are the indices of a corresponding depression 
among the humbler ranks. The greatest misery 
of man is ever the adjunct of his proudest splen- 
dor. And in explanation of this, it is remarked, 
that the ten thousand aids and benefits which in 
a healthy state of moral intercourse would 
circulate between the rich and the poor, are in 
the ordinary state of things no longer subject to 
the direction of sympathy in their transmission ; 
but either waste in uselessness, or else are diverted 
to uses of an inappropriate nature. 
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encouragement would be given to various arts of 
industry, which might be useful to the rich and 
afford the means of a healthful and comfortable 
support to those they employ. Every one knows 
how, in going into any repository of goods, the 
mere sight of them often suggests wants and 
leads to purchases which otherwise might never 
be made. And in like manner an acquaintance 
with the poor and their capabilities might put 
many things into their hands to do, the effect of 
which would at once ameliorate their condition, 
and connect them by ties of gratitude with those 
who kindly patronised them. ‘“ We conceive 
sympathy to form the best substitute for sump- 
tuary laws: it would equalize the difference of 
economic condition to the advantage of all, with- 
out the annoyance or taxation of any. To enact 
a method of transmitting the superfluities of the 
rich to the poor would, on the old garment of 
utilitarianism and selfishness, make the rent only 
worse. For the new wine there must be new 
bottles. Let sympathy return to her proper 
channels—let the rich constitute themselves in 
fact, what Providence has made them in rank, 
the guardians of the poorer orders—let MEN, not 
WANTS, be the objects of care—and soon the 
present plethora in one organ of society, and the 
miserable atrophy in another, (both equally fatal 
symptoms,) will disappear, and a universal 
strength return with the equable distribution of 
a universal health.” 

In maintaining the inadequacy of relief-so- 
cicties, as they are generally constituted, to reach 
the objects at which they aim, we do not under- 
value their benign influence. They have their 
place, and it is an important one, but they do not 
begin to realize the true idea of philanthropy— 
certainly not of Christian philanthropy. This 
contemplates not simply the supply of the tem- 
porary physical wants of the poor, but the be- 
stowment of the means and facilities of raising 
themselves above any such dependence upon 
public or private alms. It is an act of charity to 
feed and clothe hungry and naked children, but 
it is a higher and safer act of charity to give 
them the habits and skill to provide food and 
raiment for themselves ; to make them feel that 
they belong to the great human family, and that 
there are sympathizing hearts and helping hands 
all around them, to lift up those that are bowed 
down, and to strengthen the feeble knees. This 
is a higher and holier office, we say, and one 
which a true Christian philanthropy imposes on 
its sons and daughters. There is no country on 


In the articles of food and clothing especially | the globe where money is more freely and cheer- 
this might be illustrated. How many fragments | fully given to relieve suffering than in our own 
are lost because the wants of the poor are not|—none where an appeal in behalf of any hu- 
known or the channel of reaching them has| mane enterprise is more promptly and generous- 


fallen into desuetude ? But there is still another 


and more influential cause of the poverty referred | 


to. Were the rich to mingle with the poor, and 
to acquaint themselves with their circumstances, 


ly met; but we have yet to bring into general 
exercise that far-reaching principle of benevo- 


‘lence which embraces the social, moral and 


spiritual interests of our race, and which makes 
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the loaf of bread and the warm garment only 
the means of introducing the benignant influ- 
encés and heavenly sympathies of a Christian 
heart into the abodes of poverty, misery and 
oftentimes guilt. 

(To be continued.) 


FLORIDA REEF. 


Professor Agasssiz gave a lecture at Key West, 
having for its subject the Florida Reef and its 
builder, the coral insect, of which a correspon- 
dent of the Savannah Republican gives the fol- 
lowing account : 

He set out with stating his opinion that the 
peninsula of Florida was made by this little work- 
man, and then, with illustrations on the black 
board, described its physiology. There are, he 
says, different races of coral, some of which lay 
the foundation of the reef in deep water, build 
up to a certain height, and die. These are suc- 
ceeded by another race, who build up another 
step, and are followed by other races, until the 
edifice reaches to near the surface of the water, 
when the little mason is functus officio, and 
leaves his labors to be crowned by other agencies 
of nature. When this work is done, deposits 
from the sea are made upon the rock, which 
finally extend above the surface of the water, and 
become terra firma. He thinks the peninsula is 
but the extension of reef after reef, the first be- 
ing the construction of the coral insect, then be- 
coming reefs or islands, and the intervals between 
these being filled up in time by debris from the 
sea, all together form the main land. If this 
theory be true, we may conclude that the wreck- 
ing business will last so long as the coral exists. 
Light-houses and beacons may warn the mariner 
from some of the dangers that lie in his path, 
but he has a little foe who is continually piling 
up stumbling-blocks in his way, and laying snares 
in the track where he believed all was blue water 
and security. 


INSTINCT AND MECHANICAL SKILL OF INSECTS. 


In a paragraph on insects, the other day, we 
alluded to the wonderful instinct and mechanical 
skill with which the insect tribes are endowed. 
Every book on entomology is full of illustrations 
of these. But the observant man and woman 
need not go to books for examples of the wonder- 
ful intelligence of insects, and the curious adap- 
tations of means to ends which they so often dis- 
play. Every person who has a garden, a tree, 
even a shrub or two, may study entomology— 
may learn something of insect life and skill. 

We have proof of this in a little twig which 
lies before us as we write these lines. It is alittle 
insect’s summer-house; his rosewood summer- 
house. Externally it resembles a knot, or wart, 
and is of the size of a large chesnut. It formed 
the extremity of a small branch of a rosebush, 
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and was arranged for the accommodation and 
support of a family of ten or a dozen insect 
children, each of which was furnished with a 
separate apartment, where it was supplied with 
the sap of the branch. This being accomplished, 
the surplus sap was suffered to pass through the 
house, to nourish two twigs which grew out of 
the wart, and acted as drains to carry off the 
superfluous liquid. On cutting open this excres- 
ence a number of living, white maggots were 
found, each occupying his separate apartment, 
all which apartments ran longitudinally with the 
branch from which they derived their support. 
This little knot or wart was- externally quite 
hard, as much so at least as the wood of the limb 
on which it grew, and formed the outward ex- 
tremity of the limb, the twigs growing out of it, 
both turning backward, toward the trunk of the 
bush.—Boston Traveller. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, CHERRY STREET. 


Annual Report of the Committee of Management 
to the Association. 


Again has the departure of another year re- 
minded your Committee of Management that the 
duties comprised in the selection of books for the 
Library, and the various et ceteras indispensably 
connected with appropriately sustaining such an 
Tnstitution, are not the only ones devolving on 
them ;—it yet remains for them to give some 
account of their stewardship for the past year ; 
which, probably, cannot be more suitably com- 
menced than by introducing the following state- 
ment: 

During the first six months, viz., from the 
Tenth month last to the Third month, both in- 
clusive, there were loaned, 

On 926 applications from females, 2458 Books ; 
“ 837 “ ‘“ males, 2259 ‘“ 
Making a total of 1763 applications, on which 
were delivered 4717 books. 

During the /ast six months, viz., from Fourth 
month Ist to Ninth month 30th inclusive, there 
were loaned, 

On 570 applications from females, 1510 Books ; 
“ 481 a ‘“ males, 1218 “ 
Making a total for that period of 1051 applica- 
tions, on which were delivered 2728 books. 
Presenting, when combined, the following sta- 
tistics for the year, viz. : 


1496 applications from females 

1318 * ss males § were loaned } 3477 
Showing a circulation from the Library of seven 
thousand four hundred and forty-five volumes 
during the past twelve months. 

The whole number of persons using the Li- 
brary during the past year has been 534, viz., 
281 females and 253 males. This, however, 
does not comprise the entire number entitled to 


Books 
on which { 3968 
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its privileges, but only such as have enrolled 
themselves in the new record book. 

As near as can be ascertained, about eighty 
children under twelve years of age are now using 
the Library, and of the order observed in the 
room, the Librarian remarks: 

“The deportment of the visiters has in most 
cases been highly satisfactory ; indeed, except in 
a very few instances, such as to demand my 
commendation, and at once highly creditable to 
themselves and to the Institution.” 

While it is more than probable that more 
might have been done by the Committee, the 
extensive use made of our books, as appears by 
the above exhibit, shows there is still an en- 
couraging appreciation of what has been accom- 
plished by them ; and it may not be an unprofit- 
able theme for reflection to take a slight view, 
even though it be a speculative one, of the pro- 
bable amount of good that may have been ef- 
fected by the diffusion of so large an amount of 
reading matter, selected, as the Committee be- 
lieve, with as much care as is practicable under 


the circumstances by which they are surround- | 
ed—a selection that, to say the least of it, is far | 


preferable to what is usually presented to the 
visiters of ordinary circulating libraries. 

The Committee do not presume to have been 
free from error; but while the demand for new 
books is as great amongst our readers as any 
other class, it would be well to bear in mind 
that furnishing suitable works in this great 
reading age, for such an Institution as ours, is 
not an easy tusk. 

Any one at all conversant with the publica- 
tions of the day must know, that of the large 
number of volumes daily, if not hourly, spread 
before the public, there are, comparatively 


speaking, but few that are entirely unobjection- | 


able. 

The “ Abridged and Juvenile’? Department 
continues to be prominent with them, and it is 
here they experience their greatest difficulties. 
Attractions must be presented to youthful minds 
as well as to those verging to maturity ; and how 
to procure those of a literary character in an 
unobjectionable form, is a constant object of so- 
licitude. Friends not of the committee might 
materially aid them in this labor, by furnishing 
them with lists of such books as they deem 
suitable, with information where they can be 
procured. 

Books are seldom kept out of the Library 
much over time, and, as far as at present ascer- 
tained, but one volume has been lost during the 
past year. 

The newly-arranged Record Book, alluded to 
last year, has been found to facilitate the labors 
of the Librarian, and accommodate visiters by 
less detention than formerly. 

From the small number of Catalogues sold 
during the past year, it is believed Friends do 
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not sufficiently appreciate the advantages that 
would arise if every family using the Library 
possessed one for reference and selection of books 
at home. It may be well also to remark that 
these catalogues are made to contain a perfect 
list of all the books in the Library, by an ap- 
pendix published from year to year. 
The catalogues are arranged and classified as 
per following statement : 
Abridged and Juvenile, containing 697 vols. 
Scientific, 6s 510 « 
Religious, 1148 
Voyages and Travels, 485 
History and Biography 770 
Miscellaneous, 825 


“ 
“cc 

“ 
“cc 


Making the entire number of volumes 
now catalogued as belonging to the 
Library, 4435 
The increase of the Library during the past 
| year has been one hundred and fifty-two volumes, 
‘comprising one hundred and forty works of va- 
| rious kinds. 
| Included in this number are donations of seven- 
| teen volumes, for a portion of which we are, as 
| heretofore, indebted to the kindness of two mem- 
| bers of the late Congress of the United States. 
The Library is now open on Fourth and 
Seventh day evenings for the accommodation of 
: Friends generally ; Seventh day afternoons being, 
as usual, appropriated exclusively fur females, 
_ who are also entitled to the privileges of the 
room during both the other periods named. As 
specific arrangements for the accommodation of 
' females kave always claimed the care and atten- 
tien of the Committee, and as the statements 
| previously made in this, as well as in former 
reports, show that a large number avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the Library, it may 
| not be amiss to remark, that an increase of this 
'class of our contributors would be acceptable, 
and furnish additional means for the purchase 
' of books. 


| The Treasurer’s account, settled up to the 15th 
| ult., shows an expenditure for the past year of 
| three hundred and thirty-nine dollars and seven- 
| ty-five cents, as fellows: 


For the purchase of New Books $107 56 
« Rebinding Books, . ‘ 15 28 
‘ Balance due on Librarians’ Salaries, 87 62 
‘¢ Commissions for collecting Annual 

Subscriptions : ‘ ‘ 

Expenses of Annual Meeting, Print- 
ing Reports and Blank Notices, &c. 19 55 

Carpet for Library Room, . 39 00 

Insurance on Books, ’ ; 8 00 

‘ Gas bills, Fuel and Cleanin 22 34 


$339 75 
| It will be seen by the above that the room has 


40 40 


“ 


“ 
“ 
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been newly carpeted. One hundred and seven 
books have also been rebound; and the entire 
appearance of the room is such as enables the 
Committee to invite contributors and others to 
visit it, in the confidence that the former will 
not only be satisfied with the expenditure of their 
donations, but encouraged to continue them 
when our collector makes Ais annual visit, which 
may ere long be expected; while it is hoped a 
portion of the latter may be so well convinced of 
the importance of the Institution, as to be wil- 
ling to lend their aid also in sustaining it. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
Jacos M. Etuis, Clerk. 
Philada., Eleventh month, 1855. 





THE RUINS OF HEROD’S PALACE. 


A traveller sat upon a stone, 
A broken column’s pride, 

And o’er his head a fig tree spread 
Its grateful umbrage wide; 

While round him fruitful valleys smiled, 
And crystal streams ran by, 

And the far mountain’s forehead hoar 
Rose up *tween earth and sky. 


But on a ruined pile he gazed, 
Beneath whose mouldering gloom 

The roving fox a shelter found, 
And noisome bats a tomb. 

** Ho, Arab!”?—for a ploughman wrought 
The grassy sward among, 

With marble fragments richly strewed, 
And terraced olives hung. 


*¢ Ho! Canst thou tell what ancient dome 
In darkness here declines, 

And strangely lifts its spectral form 
Among the matted vines ?” 

He stayed his simple plough that traced 
Its crooked furrow nigh, 

And while his oxen cropped the turf, 
Look’d up with vacant eye. 


*¢ It was some satiap’s palace, sure, 
In old time far away— 

Or else of some great Christian Prince, 
I’ve heard my father say.”’ 

*¢ Arab! It was King Herod’s dome— 
*T was there he feasted free, 

His Captains, and the chief estates, 
And Lords of Galilee. 


s* *T was there the impious dancer's ke:>! 
Lured his rash soul astray ”-— 

But ere the earnest tale was told, 
The ploughman turned away. 

Oh, ruthless King! thy vaunted pomp 
And power avail thee noi, 

Who here, beside thy palace gates, 
Art by the serf forgot.- 


But he whose blood in prison cell, 
By thy decree was spilt, 
Whose head upon the charger laid, 
Appeased revengeful guilt; 
His name amid a deathless page, 
Gleams forth like living gem, 
Touch’d with those glorious rays that gild 
The Star of Bethlehem. L. H. S. 
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ONE STORY’S GOOD TILL ANOTHER IS TOLD. 
By Caarces Swain. 


There’s a maxim that all should be willing to mind; 
*Tis an old one—a kind one—and true as ’tis kind; 
*Tis worthy of notice wherever you roam, 

And no worse for the heart if remembered at home! 
If scandal, or censure, be raised ’gainst a friend, 

Be the last to believe it—the first to defend ! 

Say to-morrow will come—and then Time will unfold 
That “ one story’s good till another is told! ” 


A Friend’s like a ship, when with music and song 
The tide of good fortune still speeds him along ; 

But see him when tempest hath left him a wreck, 
And any mean billow can batter his deck: 

But give me the heart that true sympathy shows, 
And clings to a messmate what ever wind blows ; 
And says—when aspersion, unanswer’d grows bold— 
«¢ Wait—one story’s good till another is told! ”? 





THE INDIAN SUMMER, 


What is there saddening in the autumn leaves! 
Have they that * green and yellow melancholy” 
That the sweet poet spake of? Had he seen 
Our variegated woods when first the frost 
Turns into beauty all October’s charms— 

When the dread fever quits us—when the storms 
Of the wild equinox, with al] its wet, 

Has left the land, as the first deluge left it, 
With a bright bow of many colors hung 

Upon the forest tops—he had not, sighed. 


Tbe moon stays longest for the hunter now; 
The trees cast down their fruitage, and the blithe 
And busy squirrel hoards his winter store ; 
While man enjoys the breeze that sweeps along 
The bright, blue sky above him, and that bends 
Magnificently all the forest’s pride, 
Or whispers through the evergreens, and asks, 
*¢ What is there saddening in the autumn leaves ?” 


PERSPIRATION. 


| 
| The exhalation from the skin being so con- 
| stant and extensive, its bad effects, when con- 
‘fined, suggest an important rule of conduct, 
| namely, that of frequently changing and airing 
| the clothes, so as to free them from every im- 
| purity. It is an excellent plan, for instance, to 
| wear two sets of flannels, each being worn and 
| aired by turn on alternate days. The effect is at 
‘first searcely perceptible, but in the course of 
| time its advantages and comfort bec »me manifest, 
as the writer has amply experienced. For the 
same reason, a practice common in Italy merits 
| universal adoption. Instead of beds being made 
| up in the morning the moment they are vacated, 
‘and while still saturated with the nocturnal 
| exhalations which, before morning, become 
sensible even to smell in a bed-room, the bed- 
clothes are thrown over the backs of chairs, the 
|matrasres shaken up, and the windows thrown 
open for the greater part of the day, so as to 
|secure a thorough and cleansing ventilation. 
This practice, so consonant to reason, imparts a 


Pain, poverty, or infamy, are the natural | freshness which is peculiarly grateful and con- 
froduct of vicious and imprudent acts; as the | ducive to sleep; and its real value may be in- 


contrary blessings are of good ones. 


ferred from the well-known fact, that the opposite 
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practice, carried to an extreme, as in the dwell-| northward once more ; still, however, in its va- 


ings of the poor, where three or four beds are| rious phases; having a reference to his position 
often huddled up, with all their impurities, in a| with regard to the ecliptic. He asked then, if, 
small room, is a fruitful source of fever and bad | supposing the light is from a solar ring, with its 
health, even where ventilation during the day,| base 80,000,000 miles away, such changes 
and nourishment are not deficient. Inthe abodes| would be produced in half an hour when the 
of the poor Irish residing in Edinburgh, I have | spectator’s place on the earth is so slightly 
seen bedding for fourteen persons spread over| changed? Other arguments were produced 
one floor, not exceeding twelve feet square ; and | against the supposition of a solar ring. 
when morning came, the beds were huddled} A cross section of the ring would be pear- 
above one another, to make a sitting-room during | shaped, allowing no inward curves to the pear. 
the day; and at night were again laid down,| Its more condensed or central position ; so far 
charged with accumulated exhalations. If fever | as exhibited, is about 31° wide, while the more 
were not to appear in such circumstances, it | diffuse will make an angle to the eye of 100°. 
would be indeed marvellous; and we ought to| It appears to lie, in general, along the ecliptic, 
learn from this, that if the extreme be so in-| except in December and June, when observa- 
jurious, the lesser degree implied in the prevalent | tions of several successive nights (in 1853 and 
practice cannot be wholesome, and ought, there-} ’54) seemed to indicate a crossing of the eclip- 
fore, not to be retained when it can be so easily | tic line at an angle from 5° to 8° ; and perhaps 
done away with.—Comlbe. also in September and March, a similar crossing 
in the opposite direction. Its width, however, 
is to be spoken of with great distrust. The di- 
mensions given are believed tobe near the truth. 
The paper of Jones, on Zodiacal Light,| If the zodiacal light comes from a nebular 
is important, embodying what appears to be new | ring around our earth, and within the orbit of 
discoveries. The author was markedly modest | the moon, may not the shooting stars, and even 
in announcing his theory. He proposed to give , the erolites have their origin there. Observa- 
facts, not hypothesis. The more he had stu-| tions show that there is a constant commotion 
died the subject, the clearer seemed the conclu- | within the ring itself. May not the nebulous 
sion to which he said he had arrived, that the | matter, half agglomerated here and there, be 
facts gathered could be met only by the suppo- | shot by these commotions beyond its sphere, and 
sition of a nebulous ring around the earth. caught by the attraction of the earth, be drawn 
The reasons assigned are : down, till striking our atmosphere, they glance 
1. This light cannot proceed from any body | at any casual direction, and taking fire, become 
involving us in its matter, else we could not get | consumed, thus giving us the shouting stars? 
boundaries to it any more than we could to a| And may not this nebulous matter, still further 
mass of fog or a column of smoke. = and with a similar face, afford us the 





ZODIACAL LIGHT—WHAT IT IS. 


2. It cannot be from a planetary nebular bo- | xrolites? As to the constitution of the nebu- 
dy revolving around the sun, but must be from | lous matter, investigations furnish no light. It 
a nebulous ring, for it is to be seen every morn-| is very transparent. Stars of tbe sixth magni- 
ing and evening in the year when the moon or/| tude can be seen through its denser portions. 
clouds do not interfere, which would not be the | But our investigator does not consider the ring 
the case if it were anything else but an unbro- | to be compact. 
ken ring. 

3. If a ring, with the sun for its centre, it 
cannot be without the orbit of our globe. 

4. lt is rather an earthring than a solar ring— 





ART OF FLOATING. 

Any human being who will have the presence 
of mind toclasp the hands behind the back, 
that is, a nebulous ring around the earth, a con-| and the face towards the zenith, may float at 
dition of things which will allow lateral changes | ease, and in perfect safety in tolerable still water 
to be produced by changes of the spectator’s | —aye, and sleep there, no matter how long. If, 
place. In considering this point, Mr. Jones re-| not knowing how toswim, you would pe 
ferred at length to data afforded by his observa-| drowning, when you find yourself in deep"Water, 
tions. He had observed in the occurrence of | you have only to consider yourself an empty 
lateral changes a striking coincidence between | pitcher: let your mouth and nose—not the top 
the character and extent of the changes, and the | part of your heavy head—be the highest part of 
change of place of the spectator, with regard to| you, and youare safe; but thrust up one of your 
the ecliptic. When he was in southern lati-| bony hands, and down you go—turning up the 
tudes the greater mass of the zodiacal light, in-| handle tips over the pitcher. Having had the 
stead of being on the north side of the ecliptic | happiness to prevent one or two drownings by 
as here, had shifted over to the south, and ashe | this simple instruction, says an exchange, we 
came from Rio to New York as rapidly as steam | publish it for the benefit of all who either love 
could carry him, the mass of light came to the! aquatic sports, or dread them. 
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A MAGNIFICENT SCHEME. 


Capt. Allen of the British Navy, proposes to 
make something useful out of the Arabian 
Desert, now a waste of sand. He argues that 
it has been once an ocean, is now thirteen hundred 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean, and 
that if a canal were cut from the head of the 
Gulf of Akaba to the Dead Sea, and another 
from the Mediterranean, across the plain Esdrae- 
lon, to the fissure in the mountain range of Le- 
banon, the Mediterranean would rush in, with a 
fall of thirteen hundred feet, fill up the valley, 
and substitute an ocean of two thousand square 
miles in extent, for a.barren, useless desert ; thus 
making the navigation to India as short as the 
overland route, spreading fertility over a now 
arid country, and opening up the fertile regions 
of Palestine to settlement and cultivation. This 
is certainly a magnificent idea. If, in the course 
of time, it were found that the ocean scheme did 
not pay, the canal could be stopped up, the 
water pumped out, as the Hollanders recently 
did with one of their lakes, and a fine fertile 


plain would be found ready for cultivation.— } 


Ledger. 





EMANCIPATION IN KENTUCKY. 
The Newport (Ky.) News, at the suggestion 


of a number of prominent slave-holders in | 


Kentucky, proposes that a Convention be held at 
Frankfort, to adopt a plan for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery in that State. 
in Kentucky, and also in Maryland and Virginia, 
has been undergoing a change for some years in 
respect to maintaining the slave institution. 
Whether the citizens of those States are prepared 
yet for gradual abolition, the only way in which 
slavery can ever be extinguished in a State, will 
depend a great deal upon the discretion of the 
opponents of slavery in the free States. The fact 


that a proposition for freedom comes from slave- | 


holders themselves, is one of great significance, 
and shows that the moral and political bearings 
of the question are as well understood among 
intelligent men in the South as they are in the 
North.—Ledyer. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Frovr ano Meau.—The Flour market is quiet, but 


Pai re firm. The export demand is limited, some 
_were disposed of at $9 62 a 9 75 per bbl. 
a steady demand for retailers and bakers 
from $9 


up to $11 for common and fancy brands. 
Rye Flour and Corn Meal are quiet at $6 75 tor the 
former, and 200 barrels of the Jatter at $4 37 per bbl. 
Grain.—Only a small amount of Wheat offered on 
*Change, and the demand is not as active; sales of 
5000 bushels Tennessee at $2 14 per bushel; 1100 
bushels good Penna. at $2 11; 500 bushels Western 
at $2 12, and a small lot of good Southern white at 
$2 25. 3000 bushels Penna. Rye sold at $1 20, and a 
small lot at $1 23. Corn is searce—3000 bushels old 
yellow sold at 95 a 96c. Qats are in fair demand, 
and 4000 bushels prime Delaware sold at 43c per bu. 
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Carte Markxet.—The cattle market during the 
| past week has been well supplied. Beef cattle sold 
at from $8 tu $9 50 per 100 Ibs.; sheep, from $2 75 
to $4 50 per bead; cows and calves at $25 to $60; 
_ hogs, from $8 50 to $9 per 100 Ibs. 
|} ({\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYs.—The Winter term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1855, and 
' continue Twenty weeks. ' 
| Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term, 
No extra charges. 
For further particulars, address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
10th mo. 13th, 1855—3m. pd. 





T is intended to commence the Winter Session of 
LONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS on the Sth of Eleventh 
month next. Terms $65 for Twenty weeks. For 
Circulars, including References and further particulars, 
enquire of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
9th mo. 22. London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


1, LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J. 

The Winter Session of this [nstitution will open on 
| the 12th of Eleventh month next, and continue twenty 
weeks. Terms of admission $70 per session. 

All the branches of a liberal English education are 
| thoroughly taught. 

A Course of Lectures on Chemistry will be de- 
‘ livered by a practical Chemist. 
For Circulars of School, address the Principal, 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
9th mo. 15--2m. ‘'Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N.J. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
' The First Session of this School, which will be 
; opened by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hiliborn, will 
| commence the first Second day of the Eleventh month 
| next, and continue twenty weeks. 
| It is located ina healthy and pleasant situation in 
| Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philada., with easy 
| and cheap access to the city twice a day by steamboat 
| from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornwell’s 
| Depot, either of which is about two miles distaat. 
The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education, with Mathe- 
matics and Drawing. 

Every attention will be given to promote the 
health, comfort and progress of the pupils. 

Terms.—For Tuition, Boarding and Washing, $60 
per session, payable one-half in advance. 

For circulars, direct to JANE HILLBORN, 

Byberry, Pa. 
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Cuartes Strokes, Rancocas, N. J- 
Wituiam Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
Cuartes Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 
Cuar.es Wi.tiams, White Marsh, Pa. 
Joun Simmons, No. 437 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
A. T. W. Wrieut, No. 604 N. Filth St., Philada., 
Principal of the Normal School. 
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\EASONED LUMBER—constantly on hand and 
for sale by R. A. & J. J. Wittiams & Co., 
N. W. cerner Broad and Green Sts. 
R. A. Wituiams, 
J. J. Wititams, 
Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


8th mo. 4—3m. F. Suoemaker. 


